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83. 
STANDARD TIME. 


A. Early recording of time. 

*See Berthoud’s ‘‘ Histoire de la mesure du 
temps par les horloges.”’ 

See also the article, ‘‘ Horologium,’’ in Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties,’ p. 615-17. 

*See also various articles in ‘* Archzologia,’’ 
(published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
London), v. 5, v. 33, and v. 34, on ‘‘ The 
earliest introduction of clocks,’’ ‘*‘ Watch- 
making, from the earliest periods to modern 
times,’’ and ‘‘ A description of an astrologi- 
cal clock.’’ 

The variation in modern reckoning of time. 
*See Le Normand and Janvier’s ‘‘ Manuel 
de l’horloger.’”’ 

In more popular works, such as the American 
almanac, 1883, p. 25, may be found tables 
showing the variation, at various places, 
from the time at some place selected as a 
standard. 

The ‘‘American ephemeris and nautical al- 
manac’’ gives each year the basis for cal- 

_ culations of time and astronomical occur- 
rences. 

See the articles on ‘‘ Measurers of time,”’ in 
Nature, v. 14, p. 529, 554, 573; and v. 15, 
Pp. 9 

C. Plans Sor securing grealer uniformity. 

Since 1877 an arrangement has been in opera- 
tion by which ‘‘ standard time’’ has been 
furnished from the naval observatory at 
Washington, to various stations in the 
United States, by means of the telegraph. 

([Note.—Corrected time has also been furnished by the 
astronomical observatories at Cambridge, Chicago, 
and other places, to the railways, jewelers, etc.] 

See Professor E. S. Holden’s article ‘‘ On the 
distribution of standard time in the United 
States,’ in the Popular Science Monthly, 
June, 1877, v. 11, p. 174-82. 

See also Professor S. P. Langley’s article, 
‘*The regulation of time by electricity,’’ in 
Harper's Magazine, April, 1878, v. 56, p. 
66s. 

See also the illustrated article on “ Electric time 
service for New York,” in the Sctentific 

American, Nov. 30, 1878, v. 53, P- 335+ 
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In 1881, apamphlet entitled “ Information rela- 
tive to the construction and maintenance of 
time-balls,’’ (comprising memoranda and re- 
ports from nine observatories), was publish- 
ed as ‘‘ Professional papers of the signal 
service,’’ No. 5. 

The variation of time along the lines of rail- 
roads running east and west has still re- 
mained a perplexing difficulty. Some of 
these sources of confusion are pointed out 
in an article by Mr. Leonard Waldo, on 
“The distribution of time,’’ in the orth 
American Review, Dec., 1880, v. 131, p. 

28-36. 

See also the ‘‘ Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science,” 
1880, 1882. 


The credit of a proposition which appears to 


solve this difficulty is due to the late Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Peirce, and was published 
by the American ~ Metrological Society. 
(*See *‘ cae of the American Metro- 
logical Society,’’ v. 2, 1880.) 

This system, (which proposes that “the 
standards of time for the various parts of 
the country should differ dy even hours, 
beginning with the meridian which is just 
four hours west of Greenwich’’), is care- 
fully explained by Mr. Waldo, (North 
American Review, v. 131, p. 534-36); and 
also by Mr. W. F. Allen, in his letter on 
“Standard railway time,’’ in the Century, 
Sept., 1883, v. 26, p. 796-97. 

The difficulties in the way of agreeing upon a 
standard are pointed out in Mr. Waldo’s 
article. ‘‘ Any scheme,” he says, ‘‘ which 
proposes the adoption of a uniform time, 
will be slow in making itself established.’ 

Meantime, the plan for a distribution to indi- 
viduals of the standard ‘‘local’’ time by 
electricity, has been adopted by a New York 
company, (the New York Telegraph Time 
ea: ). 

The plan is to be adopted by a convention of 
railway managers at New York. 

A report by W. F, Allen, on ‘* National stand- 
ard time, was made to the railway time con- 
ventions held at St. Louis and New York, 
April 11 and April 18, 1883. It has been 
separatety published, with two large maps, 
showing the complicated standards exist- 
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ing at present, and the simpler plan pro- 


posed. 
The proposed plan has been widely discussed, 
in general very favorably, in the daily press. 


See, however, an adverse view in the Soséov | 


Advertiser of Oct. 15, 1883. 
In the Critic, Oct. 20, 1883, Vv. 3, Pp- 419-20, is 
a letter which states very clearly the changes 
proposed. ‘Time is used,’’ it remarks, 


‘*so much more for catching railroad trains | 
than for any other purpose, that it is highly | 


probable that railroad standard time will 
be the standard for the business of the whole 
country, as itis in Great Britain.”’ 


The plan proposed by Professor Peirce was | 


adopted by conventions of railway man- 


agers, Oct. 11 and Oct. 17, 1883. 


The following papers were read at the Mon- | 
treal meeting of the American Association | 


for the Advancement of Science, 1882: 

‘On international standard time,’’ by E. B. 
Elliott. 

Standard time for 
Winslow Upton. 

‘‘ Codperation of observations for maintaining 
accurate time,” by J. Raynor Edmands. 

They are not, however printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association. 

See also ‘‘Standard time for the 
States, Canada, and Mexico,’’ by the com- 
mittee of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, New York, 1882. 

Same title, (criticism of above), by E. R. 
Knorr, Washington, 1882. 

“Papers on time-reckoning, and the selec- 
tion of a prime meridian,” by Sanford Flem- 
ing, Toronto, 1880. 

“Letter to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science on Standard Time,” 
by Sanford Fleming, read at Montreal, 

[Not included in the volume of ** Pro- 
ceedings.’ ] 

‘‘Views of Committee on standard time, of 
Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Laws of Nations,’’ by F. A. P. 
Barnard, N. Y., 1882. 

Sunday, Nov. 18, 1883, has been designated 
as the date on which the change will be 
made. 


North America,’’ by 


1552. 


84. 
MONROE'S ADMINISTRATIONS [1817-25]. 


[Note.—This list is No. 5, in the series on American 

history since 1789, begun in the April number. ] 
A. Official records and contemporary documents. 

The messages and state papers are to be found 
in the American state papers, Foreign re- 
lations, v. 4-6; Finance, v. 3-4; Military 
affairs, v. 1-2; Naval affairs, v. 1-2 ; Public 
lands, v. 3-4. 


*In the ‘‘ Annals of Congress,” 15th to 18th 


Congress. 

*In Benton’s ‘‘ Abridgment of debates,” v. 
6-8. 

*In Williams’s “ Statesman’s manual,” v. 1, 
P. 396-496. 


United | 








B. General accounts. 

These eight years may be studied with most 
detail in Hildreth’s ‘‘ History of the Unitcd 
States,” v. 6, p : 

Also J. Q. Adams’s account of 
adininistrations”’ in his volume, * 
Madison and Monroe,” p. 297-432. 

In Seward’s *‘ Life of John Quincy Adams,” 
(p. 135), Monroe’s administration is briefiy 
reviewed, and is described as “a period of 
uninterrupted prosperity to the country.” 

See the article, ‘* The administration cf Mon- 
roe,” by Joshua Leavitt, /Zarfer's Magazine, 
Sept., 1864, v. 29, p. 461. 

See also Young's ‘‘ American statesmen,” ch, 
20. 

Also the works of Tucker, and Bryant ard 
Gay, cited,in previous lists. 

C. Biographical accounts of Monroe. 

The most comprehensive work is that on 
‘*James Monroe,” by President Daniel C. 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, (in 
the ‘‘ American statesmen” series). 

[Note.—To this work is annexed a ‘‘ Bibliography of 
Monroe and of the Monroe doctrine,’ by Mr. J. F. 
Jameson, so comprehensive and exhaustive, that any 
subsequent work of this kind must necessarily traverse 
a part of its ground.] 

An earlier and less satisfactory work is the 
volume entitled, ‘‘ The lives of James Madi- 
son and James Monroe,’’ comprising the 
** Eulogy on the life and character of James 
Monroe,’’ delivered at Boston, Aug. 25, 
1831, by John Quincy Adams, (also publish- 
ed separately). 

*See also Adams’s “ Lives of celebrated states- 
men,” (Madison, Lafayette, and Monroe). 
[Other less important biographical sketches are men- 

tioned by Jameson in Gilman's ** James Monroe,” 
P- 255-56.] 
D. Biographies of Monroe's contemporaries 

The “ Memoirs” of John Quincy Adams, 
(secretary of state during these eight years), 
are particularly voluminous; (v. 5 and 6 
cover this period). 

See also the Lives of Adams, by Quincy and 
Seward. 

Mr. Morse, in his volume on ‘‘ John Quincy 
Adams,” (‘American statesmen” series), 
gives a very suggestive review of this 
period. 

[** Monroe’s administration,’”’ says Mr. Morse, ‘‘ has 
been christened the ‘era of good feeling ;’ and, so 
far as political divisions among the people were con- 
cerned, this description is correct enough. 3ut 
among individuals there was by no means a pre- 
vailing good feeling. Not held together by the press- 
ure exerted by the antagonism of a strong hostile 
force, the prominent men of the cabinet and in con- 
gress were busily employed in promoting their own 
individual interests,”’ (p. 105-106).] 

Of Crawford, (secretary of the treasury), little 
has been published in separate form ; but 
his political activity is abundantly manifest 
from the indirect allusions to him in other 
works, (as in Gilman’s “ Monroe,” Morse’s 
“John Quincy Adams,’’ J. Q. Adams’s 
‘* Memoirs,” etc. 

See also J. B. Cobb's ‘‘ Leisure labors.”’ 

Calhoun, (secretary of war), was at this time 
occupying a position diametrically opposite, 
(in political theory), to that which he subse- 


‘* Monroe's 
Lives of 
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quently advocated. See H. von Holst’s 
“John C. Calhoun,” ch. 3. 


[‘' In later years,”’ says Dr. von Holst, ‘* Calhoun would 
have given much if he could have torn these leaves 
from his book of record as a representative, and as 
secretary of war.” Advocating a policy of *‘ internal 
improvements,”’ and ‘‘consolidation of the union,” 
he pointed with satisfaction to what hejwas ‘‘ soon so 
decisively to condemn as impolitic, unjust, dangerous 
to the independence of the states, and unconstitu- 
tional,’’ (p. 41, 40).] 

William Wirt, (attorney-general), was at this 
time a distinguished ornament of the bar. 
His Life, by Kennedy, contains little of 
political interest, (see ch. 3-9). 

Mr. Clay was at this time speaker of the 
House. See his ‘‘ Life and speeches,’’ v. I. 

[Note.—‘ His disappointment at not being appointed 
secretary of state led him,’’ says Mr. Morse, ‘* to set 
himself assiduously to oppose and thwart the ad- 
ministration, and to make it unsuccessful and un- 
popular.’’ Morse’s ‘* John Quincy Adams,” p. 107.] 

The volume on ‘‘ Henry Clay,’’ by Carl 
Schurz, now in preparation, (‘‘ American 
statesmen’’ series), will throw important 
light on this period. 

For other works bearing on the politics of this 
administration, see Webster’s Life, by Cur- 
tis; Gallatin’s Life, by Adams; Gallatin’s 
Life, by Stevens ; John Randolph’s Life, by 
Adams ; Jackson’s Life, by Sumner. Also 
Webster's Life, by Lodge. [The four last 
named are in the ‘‘ American statesmen”’ 


series. | 
E. Political history. 

H. von Holst’s “ Constitutional history’’ de- 
votes but little space to this administration, 
(v. 1, ch. 9.) 

Benton’s “ Thirty years’ view,’’ (v. I, p. I- 
54), takes this period as its starting-point. 
See also Johnston’s “ History of American 

politics,’’ ch. g—10. 

Also Porter's ‘‘ Outlines of the constitutional 

history of the United States,”’ ch. 3. 

*Ormsby’s ‘‘ History of the whig party’’ 
aims to show, (p. 135-72), how from this 
neutral period, the whig party was gradually 
developed. 

Compare also the ‘‘ Defence of the whigs,” 

_ by John P. Kennedy, (1844). 

Volume 1 of the ‘* Autobiography of Thurlow 
Weed,”’ lately published, throws light (ch. 
6-15) on the re-arrangement of political par- 
ties in New York. 

See however the review of this volume in the 
Nation, Sept. 13, 1883, v. 37, Pp. 233-34, 
which points out ‘‘ what an interesting and 
valuable volume Mr. Weed missed making.” 

On the “ Missouri compromise,’’ (1820), see 
H. von Holst’s ‘‘ Constitutional history,”’ 

V. I, ch. 9. 

Wilson’s ‘‘ Rise and fall of the slave power in 
America,’’ v. 1, p. 135-64. 

[Vote.—A letter of Thomas Jefferson, now for many 
years retired from public life, written April 22, 1820, 
contains a suggestive allusion to this discussion: 
‘This momentous question,’’ he says, ‘like a fire- 
bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. 
I considered it at once as the knell of the union.” | 
Jefferson’s writings, v. 7, p. 159-] | 

See for farther allusion to this matter the late 


36 


Alexander H. Stevens’s ‘‘ Constitutional 
view of the late war between the states.” 

F. Diplomatic history. 

*The ‘‘ American state papers; Foreign re- 
lations,’’ v. 4-6. 

The ‘‘ Memoirs’’ of the secretary of state, 
John Quincy Adams, are of constant service 
in this connection. 

On the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine,’’ see the citations 
in the MONTHLY REFERENCE Lists, Dec., 
1881, (v. I, p. 45-47) ; and also the exhaust- 
ive list of authorities given under this head 
by Mr. Jameson, (in Gilman’s ‘‘ James 
Monroe,”’ p. 269-80). 

[Note.—This covers 12 pages, and is arranged under 
the following heads : (1) Its immediate origin; (2) 
Discussion of it in the chief treatises on international 
law ; (3) In more special treatises and articles ; (4) 
Occasions on which it has been applied.] 

On the cession of Florida in 1819, see Sum- 
ner’s ‘‘ Andrew Jackson,’’ ch. 3. 

See also the opening chapter of Sprague’s 
‘* Florida war.’”’ 

See also the chapters on the Indian wars, in 
Bryant and Gray’s ‘‘ United States,’’ v. 3. 

The text of the treaty is in the volume of 
‘* United States treaties and_conventions,”’ 
p- 785-95. 

During this period Albert Gallatin and Richard 
Rush were ministers of the United States at 
London. See Adams’s ‘‘ Life of Albert 
Gallatin,’’ and Rush’s ‘‘ Residence at the 
court of London.’’ 

. Social features of this administration, 

A letter, giving an account of the New Year's 
reception at the White House, in 1825, is 
printed in Gilman’s ‘‘ James Monroe,’’ p. 
182-84. - 

See also the chapter on ‘* Washington so- 
ciety, 1817-25,’’ in Sargent’s entertaining 
work, entitled ‘‘ Public men and events, 
1817-53,’’ v. I, p. 43-56. 

*In the volume by S. P. Waldo, describing the 
‘‘ Tour of James Monroe,’’ in 1817, through 
most of the North-eastern States, is an ac- 
count of the numerous receptions to the 
president. 

The visit of Lafayette to the United States, in 
1824, is graphically described by the late 
Josiah Quincy, (in his “ Figures of the past,”’ 
p. 101-56,) and by A. Levasseur, Lafayette’s 
secretary, in two volumes, published in 
1829. 

See also the article by James Schouler, 
‘‘Lafayette’s tour in 1824,” Magazine 
American History, Sept., 1883, v. 10, 
243-50. 
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85. 
NOTES OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HELPS. 


TurGENEF. A very comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy in the Literary World, Sept. 22, 1883, 
V. I4, P» 304-305. 

Martin LUTHER. A summary of the books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides, in the ‘* Luther 
exhibition of the British Museum.” Zhe 
Bibliographer, Oct., 1883, v. 3, p. 126-32. 





